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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
Continued from page 581. 
Pyrmont, 9th mo. Sth, 1841. 
* We arrived [here] at 9 o'clock [yes- 
terday evening] and were warmly welcomed at 
the “ Staat Bremen;” with the inmates of 


. . 


which my sister and our niece were already 


familiar. The people seemed delighted at their 
return. Our friend, August Mundhenck, met 
us; and we arranged our meetings with him for 
the next day. He is an interesting, religious 
young man, prospering in business, but 1 hope 
bound to a better cause; to us a great helper as 
an interpreter, as he speaks English well. We 
attended the usual meeting at ten o'clock ; about 
thirty Friends, and perhaps twice the number of 
others. My sister spoke first, explaining our 
manner of worship; after which | was much 
engaged in preaching the everlasting gospel, 
Mundhenck interpreting for me sentence by 
sentence. In the afternoon, the Friends held 
their two months’ meeting. We were very glad 
of the opportunity of attending it, singular as it 
was to have all the proceedings in German. I 
thought the business well conducted ; men and 
women sitting together. When it was concluded, 
I spoke, and my sister followed. I afterwards 
prayed. The little flock seemed much comforted, 
and their tears flowed abundantly. In the even- 
ing we had a further meeting at the hotel. I 
was much engaged in ministry, as was my sister, 
and the meeting again ended in prayer. It was 
a blessed time; the Lord’s power being, as we 
believe, over all. Thus we continue to have 
abundant cause for thankfulness; and certainly 
it is a great comfort to be once more with Friends. 
I feel very quiet; my mind not high, but un- 
ruffled; and, after some little perplexity, our 
path for the remainder of the present month 
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No. 38, 
seems opening before us with a good degree of 
clearness. We expect to get through our visit 
to the dear Friends here by to-morrow evening; 
and to effect a similar object at Minden, on third 
and fourth days, so as to return to Hanover on 
fourth day night. It is our desire to be preserved 
from going out of the way which the Lord is 
pleased to cast up before us; and in no degree 
to do “ our own pleasure,” except when it falls 
in with his; but I never felt more entirely un- 
worthy, except for Christ’s sake, or more entirely 
unfit, except through the direct influence of the 
Spirit, for the least participation in the work and 
serviceof the Lord. It is a great satisfaction tome 
to have this opportunity of facilitating the course 
of my beloved sister, as from place to place she 
has been eminently qualified for her work; and 
many, very many, are they who rise up round 
about her, and call her blessed in the name of 
the Lord. 
Hanover, Fifth day, 9th mo. 9th. 

My last journal was despatched from Pyrmont 
on second day, bringing me to the peaceful dawn 
of that morning, after a good public meeting the 
evening before. August Mundhenck joined us 
after breakfast, and then accompanied my sister 


and me to the three families of Friends residing 


in the town, two of them widows with daughters, 
the other a widower with a daughter and tliree 
grown-up sons. We also called on Dr. Manky, 
who is a person much interested in natural his- 
tory, and very kind to the little flock of Friends. 
These visits were very pleasant; and I believe 
‘“‘ the word preached ”’ was applicable to the con- 
dition of the partics. This duty performed, we 
drove to Friedensthal, or the valley of peace, 
one mile and a half from the town, a lovely place, 
where reside John Seebohm, (Benjamin See- 
bohm’s brother,) and his large family; the late 
Louis Seebohm’s widow and her daughter, and 
August Mundhenck and his little girl; separate 
houses, but one community, connected with a 
large establishment in the wool trade. At the 
distance of half a mile is the village of Lowen- 
sen, where the Parset family, and the widow 
Tellgemann and her daughter live. The families 
mentioned compose the whole of the little 
society ; certainly a very pleasing and interesting 
company. We dined at half-past one, at John 
Seebohm’s, the whole family circle being assem- 
bled. It was 2 very pleasant occasion, and was 
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concluded by a precious time of religious com- | true life in the body, and that the “ candlestick”’ 


munication. 
ter and our faithful interpreter, Mundhenck, in 


[In the evening] I joined my sis-| will not be removed “ out of its place.” 


After a short visit to the prisons, and a little 


a visit to the two families at Lowensen; after | meeting in one of them, (the prison for soldiers,) 


which, we met a large assembly of the work 
people of the factory, and others, at Friedensthal. 
It was a good meeting, in which the truths of 
the gospel, and its practical application, were 
plainly set forth, We returned to Pyrmont, 
after an affectionate and touching leave-taking, 
late at night ; and about eight o’clock the next 


morning, third day the 8th, set off, with Mund- | 


henck for our guide, for Minden. 

On our way we visited one of the great prisons 
of the State of Hanover, at Hameln, a town 
which during the French war was laid waste by 
Napoleon. My sister had seen it last year, when 
she found the prisoners, even when at work, 
heavily loaded with irons. She had represented 
the case to the Government ; and the late queen, 
who died in the summer, particularly requested, 
during her illness, that all my sister’s- sugges- 
tions might be attended to. The happy conse- 
quence was the removal of all the chains, by 
which both the comforts and conduct of the 
prisoners have been much improved. It was 
interesting to observe the warm and joyful wel- 
come which my sister met with in this prison, 
where she was already known, both by the pri- 
soners and their keepers, and even by the old 
soldiers on guard. 

We arrived at the strongly-fortified town of 
Minden, on the Weser, about three o’ clock ; found 
a good hotel ready for our reception ; dined, and 
spent the afternoon in religious visits to two 
families, the Peitsmeyers and the Schelps. John 
Rasche, the principal Friend of the place, and 
the widowed father of a large young family, was 
also called upon. At seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, a public meeting assembled in crowds, in a 
large room at the hotel. It was, I believe, a 
good time, and notwithstanding the bustle of a 
crowd which we could not accommodate, the great 
truths of the gospel of Christ appeared to have 
free course among the people. 

The next morning, after sitting with the two 
families of Rasche, we held another large meet- 
ing, in a capacious public room. It was a time 
when the true anointing was evidently poured 
forth ; and great indeed was the attention of the 
people. After the meeting was over, the Friends 
retired into their own mecting-house, a humble 
upstairs room, which would have been utterly 
unsafe for the multitude which we had just dis- 
missed. Including the children, there were, I 
suppose, about forty present, and a very precious 
time we had with them. Afterwards the chil- 
dren, who are numerous, sat down in the school 
kept by the honest and pious Schelp; and I 

was greatly pleased both with their cleanly and 


| 


we left Minden in much quietness and peace. We 
were anxious to reach Hanover, forty-five miles, 
in good time at night; but were stayed on our 
road at the picturesque Backeburg, where we 
found that the Princess, (sister to the Prince of 
Pyrmont,) had set her mind on holding a phi- 
lanthropic meeting. A large company met us at 
the hotel. My sister spoke to them on her usual 
subjects, with remarkable effect, after a few in- 
troductory sentences from me ; and I afterwards 
concluded the meeting, with a brief but expres- 
sive declaration, as I hope, of gospel truth. Love 
and good-will flowed abundantly. Among the 
persons present were the Prince and Princess, 
their son and two daughters, and the young 
Prince Hohenlohe. It wasa bright and memor- 
able occasion. Aftera hasty dinner, we repaired 
to the castle or palace, where we took tea with 
the agreeable reigning family of the principality, 
and were met by a large party of ladies and 
others. I enjoyed an interesting conversation 
with the Prince and his son about the West 
Indies. It is particularly satisfactory thus to 
find our way into the hearts of cultivated, «as well 
as uncultivated society, wherever we go. 
Berlin, First day night, 9th me. 12th. 

At Hanover we were desirous of an interview 
with the king. I called at the palace to explain 
our wishes to’General During, his personal at- 
tendant, with whom [ left the address of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention to the king, of which 
I was the bearer. Soon afterwards a letter to 
my sister arrived from the king himself, expres- 
sing deep regret at not being able to receive us, 
and speaking of her friendship with his late 
“beloved” wife in very affectionate terms, de- 


'siring a blessing on our philanthropic journey. 


He hinted that it was not only business, but his 
own afflicted state of mind, which prevented his 
giving us an audience. Our only course left, 
was to address a letter to him, on the several 
points in his prisons, which required notice, with 
some general remarks which we wished to make. 
I had the laborious task of preparing this docu- 
ment, in the midst of interruptions from callers, 
&e., but heppily accomplished it in time to send 
it the same evening. 

A cruel case of persecution had taken place 
at Othfresen, near the Hartz mountains. This 
place happened to lie on our way to Berlin. We 
sent Mundhenck forward to ascertain the facts, 
and the next morning, in good time, (seven 
o'clock, the 10th,) we left Hanover at a quick 
rate, journeying along a pleasant country, till 
eleven at night, about 110 miles, by Hildesheim 
and Halberstadt, to Magdeburg. On our way 


sober appearance, and the readiness with which | we stopped at the village of Othfresen, ascer- 


they answered my Scriptural questions. On the 
whole, we are cheered in the belief, that there is 


tained the case of the little persecuted society of 
Baptists, about fourteen in number; replenished 
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their purses a little, (one man had lost all his 
furniture by legal seizure for holding a meeting 
in his own house,) and took an affectionate leave 
of our dear and useful Mundhenck. 

I have been busy writing to the King of Han- 
over, about the persecuted Baptists. This even- 
ing we have been favored with a good meeting, 
after reading the Scriptures, with about eighty 

ple at the hotel ; an intelligent and interest- 
ing audience. I was led into a train of close 
argument in defence of. the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and was excellently interpreted for. 
All seemed attentive, and I believe I was fully 
understood. My sister followed with great 
sweetness and force. Thus, at the close of 
another first day, we feel that we have cause for 
reverent gratitude to the Author of all good. 
Neustadtel, in Silesia, 9th mo. 15th. 

Our visit to Berlin was, I believe, of some 
importance ; though a time of no small pressure 
on our own minds. I have already described 
our meeting for worship on first day evening. I 
had afterwards reason to believe, that the dis- 
course was well understood, and adapted to the 
unbelieving condition of many in Berlin. 

Our morning on second day was closely oc- 
cupied. I went with a gentleman named Lobeck, 
to visit a celebrated institution for the education 
and reform of young criminals, under the care 
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On our way home, we called on Baron Kott- 
witz, a very aged Christian nobleman, who has 
devoted his life to the care of a great poor-house, 
in part of which he resides. He loves Friends, 
and has a lively recollection of Thomas Shillitoe. 
He is himself a noble specimen of a green old 
age. 

At Spandau, we were kindly received by the 
Christian Governor of the prison; and had 
some remarkable religious opportunities with 
companies of the prisoners. It is a well-ordered 
prison ; and my sister had the comfort of finding 
that her suggestions, made last year, had most of 
them been attended to, and her wishes carried 
into execution ; to the great advantage of man 
hundred criminals, especially as it regarded food, 
superintendence and religious instruction. Thus 
a new evidence was afforded her, that her labor 
was not in vain in the Lord. Nothing but a 
little faith could have enabled her, in her appa- 
rently weak condition, to perform this visit ; but 
this was not all, for a letter was received on be- 
half of a lady on her death-bed, earnestly re- 
questing my sister to come to her. Late and 
tired, we felt best satisfied to go out of our way 
to see this lady, but we were rewarded. She 
could speak English, and a sweeter specimen of 
a Christian sufferer I have very seldom seen. It 
was a time of much consolation, ending with 


of Kopff and his wife, persons eminently gifted | solemn prayer; but death did not to us appear 


for their station. I was delighted with the order 
of the establishment, and with the masterly 
management of the boys, About eighty in num- 
ber; they are well taught, and employed in 
various branches of industry when out of school. 
When I was speaking to them of the law of God, 
written on the heart, one of them instantly 
quoted Romans ii. 14, ‘‘ When the Gentiles who 
have not the law,” &. Afterwards we walked 
across a sandy plain to call on Gossner, an evan- 
gelical minister, who was once a Roman Catholic, 
preached at Petersburg many years, and was at 
last driven from that place. For several years 
past he has exercised his ministry at Berlin. He 
is @ person of very extensive influence, sends 
out missionaries, distributes vast numbers of 
Bibles, and, in his preaching, remarkably falls 
in with the views of Friends. He is much 
attached to Stephen Grellet, whom he described 
to me as the most spiritual Christian he had met 
with in any denomination. We found the dear 
man, now in years, but still active, at a comfort- 
able cottage, built for him by one of his people; 
and very interesting to me was our conversation. 
He gave me a lively description of the state of 
religion in these parts; my object being to ascer- 
tain what points, affecting the best welfare of 
the people, required our attention in our proba- 
ble interview with the king. He is full of life, 
intellectually as well as spiritually, and seemed 
© be quite joyous at heart—an example, I 
thought for me, who often fiad myself bowing 
down the head “ like a bulrush.”’ 


very near at hand. Delightful it certainly is, to 
see the true work of grace going on in so many 
different places, and under such a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

9th mo. 20th. On our arrival at Hirschberg, 
last fifth day, we expected to be met by a letter 


| from the Princess Wilhelm, of Fischbach; but 
| were disappointed, and found that her residence 


was ten miles off. We generally find that in 
every place which we visit, our patience is tried 
for a season. [In the morning] a letter arrived 
from the Princess, requesting us to come to her 


| schloss or castle, at three o'clock, and afterwards 


to dine with her, and her husband and family, 
at four. Thus our way was beginning to open. 
Our drive of an hour and a half lay through a 
delightful valley, mountains all around us, and 
two rocky ones covered with fir, of a fine conical 
shape, marking the site of Fischbach. The a 
proach to the chateau is lovely, and the old 
mansion itself highly picturesque. We were 
very kindly received by the Princess; but I 
soon found that the whole affair was much more 
royal than I had imagined. She is a stately, 
queen-like lady, with a countenance full of tender 
and kind expression. Prince Wilhelm, her hus- 
band, soon entered with his sons, Prince Adel- 
bert and Waldimar, agreeable young men; and 
Prince Charles, of Berlin, who talks English 
well, the younger brother of the king. Our 
table was well spread in a long gallery, and the 
dinner was quite an agreeable occasion, without 
being at all exciting. 
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In the evening the Queen joined the party, 
and met my dear sister with warm affection. She 
is a delicate-looking woman, of a countenance 
which marks much feeling; the daughter of the 
late King of Bavaria, once a Roman Catholic, 
but now a Protestant by conviction ; and I really 
believe, a humble Christian. What higher 
praise fora Queen? I felt the weight of this 
royal party, which was attended by numerous 
aides-de-camp, dames d’honneur, &. ; but there 
was no feeling which warranted any attempt at 


religious service, beyond free, and, I hope, not | 


unedifying conversation; every body speaking 
either German or French. The latter was, of 
course, my allotment; and I endeavored to vary 
a long dinner by some account of the West 
Indies. Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, 
and his amiable wife, also joined the party. 

We could not say that the day turned to any 
great account, yet it opened our door wide, and 
led to some interesting results. We were all 
truly interested by the Princess Wilhelm. We 
were glad to return at night in peace and safety, 
i a long evening drive to our comfortable hotel. 

his was sixth day. Onseventh day I began to 
prepare our letter to the King, which we hoped 
to present to him in case of his coming. The 
thing wanted was a clear, full document, on all 
the points which we wished to lay before him : 
viz.—Prisons, the state of them in Prussia, the 
various points in them which required amend- 
ment, prison discipline associations, ladies’ visit- 
ing committees, the best mode of constructing 
the intended new prisons, the keeping of the Sab- 
bath, the promotion of evangelical religion, the | 
Christian education of rich as well as poor, 
neology in the universities, the necessity of 
counteracting it, temperance, capital punishment, 
that of the wheel especially, the free toleration 
of sects, the disabilities of our Friends at Min- | 
den, and finally peace. 


“A used key,” says Dr. Franklin, ‘is always 
bright,” and the mind which is kept usefully 
employed, if unimpaired by disease, will not be 
likely prematurely to lose its vigor. 


Susanna Marriott, of Kendal, England, died 
1 mo, 24, 1854, aged 24. 
(Continued from page 583 .) 

In the autumn of 1851, serious threatenings 
of pulmonary disease showed themselves; and, 
though these appeared to yield to medical treat- 
ment, her health was never entirely regained. 

From the flattering nature of her malady, 
hope often predominated in the minds of her 
nearest connexions, and probably in her own, 
yet she frequently spoke in a way which indica- 
ted that she felt the issue to be very uncertain. 
Indeed, it was affecting to observe how, as she 
continued her wonted custom of fixing at the 
commencement of each month the amount of 
reading, study, and the lighter employment of 
the fingers, which she wished to accomplish 
within its limits,—the allotted portion of each 
was gradually diminished, as she calmly estima- 
ted her slowly declining strength. Far from 
any disposition to isolate herself, her arrange- 
ments were made so as to enable her to unite 
with the family circle at all times of settlement, 
whilst she clung to them with the most endear- 
ing affection. 

Change of place and sea air were repeatedly 
resorted to, without producing a permanent im- 

ovement in her symptoms; and on returning 
fon from one of these journies, in the Seventh 


| month, 1853, without any perceptible benefit, 


the trial was very keenly felt by herfamily ; but she 
was mercifully sustained, and entered with in- 
terest into arrangements for spending the ap- 
proaching winter in the south of England. 


| The following extract from a letter written 
‘about this time, presents a graphic description 


I cannot describe the sort of pressure, and of her feelings, as portrayed in her whole de- 


the weight of care and feeling which the pre- 


meanor.. No one could be in close connexion 


paration of such papers involves, especially as it | with her, without perceiving evidences of the 
is scarcely possible to resist the rapid stream, | “daily inward renewings,”’ to which she alludes. 
which is all the while driving me hither and| ‘I am indeed much obliged to thee for thy 
thither. So it was with us on seventh day, | truly kind /etter, &c., which I received last 
which was nevertheless a very agreeable one.| night. The sympathy and kind interest of our 


We waited on the Queen, by spent at friends, at all times so delightful, is particularly 


the beautiful Erdmansdorf, at e 
and enjoyed about an hour’s interesting and 
truly edifying private conversation with her, the 
Countess Reden only being present with us. The 
Queen seems closely attached to our dear sister, 
and permitted us to arrange with her the time 
for an interview with the King, in case of his 


arrival. 
(To be continued.) 


Probably one of the best means of preserving, 
during the declining period of life, the powers 
of body and mind from premature decay, is to 

. avoid sinking into mental or physical indolence. 


even o'clock ; | so in times of illness, of which it is indeed one 


_ of the peculiar,privileges. [ should think almost 
every condition has its bright side, and even 
illness is not an exception to the general rule: 
at any rate, when it is in so mild a form, and at- 
tended with so many alleviations as in my case. 
My sisters sometimes compare their opportuni- 
, ties for reading, &c., with mine, and certainly 
| the difference is very considerable. But J 
| deeply feel, dear , how poor and unsatisfacto- 
| ry these solaces, especially the latter, (reading 
and study), would be in the absence of the in- 
| finitely greater comfort to know that the heart 
| is indeed reconciled to God, and that He who 
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inflicts the chastisement, is a loving and com- 
passionate Father, who pitieth his children, and 
doth not afflict willingly ; and who knows the 
exact amount of suffering necessarry to detach 
our hearts from earthly things, and to fix them 
upon Him the only source of holiness and happi- 
ness. One of the beautiful texts which thou 
quotes, ‘ For our light affliction,’ &c., has been 
often in my thoughts, together with the pre- 
ceding one, ‘For this cause we faint not, but 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day;’ and I have felt 
what a blessing illness may be, when accompa- 
nied by, and made the instrument of, this daily, 
inward renewing. QO, how well worth while to 
suffer anything in this life which might be made 
instrumental to making us meet for an inheri- 
tance with the saints in light.” 

“The sense of the insufficiency of earthly 
things, and the longing for something better and 
more enduring, of which thou speaks, I can well 
understand, having occasionally felt it more or 
less since early childhood. i remember one 
time in particular, when I must have been a 
very little girl, feeling, to a really painful ex- 
tent, the insufficiency of present things; but I 
do not recollect that this was occasioned by any 
disappointment, and I think that, in general, we 
are almost as liable to such feelings in health 
and prosperity as in sorrow or illness. When 
most under their influence, how congenial are 
many texts in the Psalms, such for instance as 
these two, ‘ As the heart panteth after the water 
brooks,’ &c., and, ‘O God, thou art my God, 
early will I seek thee; my soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh longeth for thee ina dry and thirsty 
land where no water is;’ and how thankful 
should we feel for the words, ‘ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink,’ and ‘ let him 
that is athirst come.’ And, ‘whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.’”’ 

Accompanied by her mother, she left home 
for the south, and on the Ist of 10th month they 
took up their abode at Bonchurch, in the Isle of 
Wight, where they were soon after joined by 
two of her sisters. The place, and her lodgings, 
proved entirely to her taste, and the novelty of 
surrounding objects appeared to have an exhilarat- 
ing effect upon her wasted frame. For a time, 
her health improved ; but it was not long, before 
her illness assumed a new and very reducing 
form. And it soon became evident, that the time 
of separation was approaching, and could not be 
far distant. 

That the work of preparation had long been 
steadily advancing in dear Susan’s experience 
was sufficiently evident, and any degree of 
anxiety which could arise from the apprehension 
that occasional signs of improvement might per- 
haps prevent her from fully realizing the probable 
event, was removed by her calmly and sweetly 
remarking, in allusion to a previous conversation 
with her mother, that she did not know that she 
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wished to regain strength, that it would probably 
be only to lose it again soon, and that in un- 
utterable mercy a sure hope of eternal life, 
through the merits and mediation of her Saviour, 
had been given her. After referring to her feel- 
ings on a former occasion, when the moment 
of separation appeared to be near, she added, 
“ Though you are, if possible, dearer than ever, 
yet I now feel resigned. The pain of parting is 
still felt ; but this, and a physical dread of what 
there may be to pass through at last, are the 
only things that weigh upon my mind.” 

From this time she never appeared to enter- 
tain the idea of recovery ; yet her cheerfulness 
rather increased than lessened. The subject of 
religion, as a topic, had always been interesting 
to her, and though she deeply felt its serious- 
ness, she had long been accustomed to converse 
freely upon it; but now her reserve as to her 
personal experience gave way, and it was most 
comforting to hear from her own lips, of the 
rest and peace she had found in her Saviour’s 
love. She said that, in her case, the work had 
been a gradual one, commencing very early ; in- 
deed she could not remember the time when she 
first had feelings of anxiety about becoming fit 
for a future state, but that they certainly existed 
before her mind was able fully to comprehend 
the way of salvation. It was evident that her heart- 
searchings had been many and deep; she said that 
her Christian course had been poor and imper- 
fect, and she feared she had too largely indulged 
in intellectual pursuits. In reference to this, she 
expressed herself to this effect, “In an earlier 
stage of my illness, it was my earnest prayer, if 
recovery were granted, that I might live more to 
the glory of my Saviour, and be increasingly de- 
voted to his service. Much as I approve of 
study, I determined to give it up entirely, wnless 
I could keep it in full subordination to higher 
duties. I do feel these tastes to be subordinate 
now, but it is a poor thing not to have attained 
to it more fully when in health.” 

There was scarcely a fault in her past conduct, 
or character, however small, to which she did 
not regretfully allude; but all was now peace 
with God, through the sacrifice and mediation 
of his dear Son, and she dwelt on the unuttera- 
ble merey which, so far as the East is from the 
West, removes our transgressions from us, when 
brought rightly to cast ourselves at the foot of 
the cross. Thus her mind was at rest, and she 
was able still to relieve weeks of increasing lan- 
guor by her accustomed diligence. Before 
leaving home, she had made some progress in 
preparing presents, the work of her own hands, 
for each member of her family circle. The last 
of these was finished a few days before her death, 
when she sweetly expressed her gratitude. 

About the middle of the Twelfth month, her 
strength began so rapidly to decline, that her 
sisters, who had not yet come to Bonchurch, 
were sent for. She expressed in lively terms 
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her joy in the prospect of seeing them, adding, 
“ And now, if a month or two may be granted 
in which to enjoy your society, and feel that 
the work of sanctification is going forward, 
what a favor it will be; for even after an assu- 
rance of forgiveness and acceptance has been 
mercifully granted, there may be need of further 
at ig ea to produce entire meetness for the 
ivine Presence.” 

During the night of the 14th she remarked, 
that she would not change her often suffering 
state for one of the greatest earthly enjoyment ; 
that the fear she had often felt respecting what 
might yet remain of suffering, especially at the 
last, was much lessened, and she believed would 
be taken away ; that the words which oecurred 
in her afternoon reading of the Bible that day— 
“Fear none of those things which thou shalt 
suffer,”’ and, “‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life’ —had been ap- 
plied with much comfort to her mind. 

About this time she had hours of great suffer- 
ing every evening. On one of these occasions, 
it was remarked how patiently she had borne 
the illness. She quickly replied, “O, if you 
think me patient, never say so, nor in any way 
praise me. I am not naturally humble; and 
now that I seem stripped of all, I feel as Charles 
Simeon did in his last illness—a great dread of 
hearing anything that can create a feeling of 
self-satisfaction.’’ She often requested that her 
friends would not too earnestly desire that her 
sufferings might not be severe; she had never 
prayed to that effect herself, but had earnestly 
petitioned that the whole will of God might be 
wrought in her, whatever might be the suffer- 
ings involved. 

The following extracts from a letter, written 
about this time, show the peaceful state of her 
mind : 

Bonchurch, Twelfth mo. 27th, 1853. 

* “Through most unmerited 
mercy, and with deep thankfulness, 1 may say 
that I have a good hope, and this hope has 
always remained unshaken, as it must be when 
founded on the Rock—the all-sufficient atone- 
ment; still, in a long illness there must be 
moments of depression, occasioned by exhaus- 
tion and suffering, even if the latter be not very 
acute ; and it is then pleasant to be told of the 
loving kindness of our Heavenly Father, and 
how he will be with us tothe end. * * We 
are expecting dear H. from Bradford on Fifth 
day. It will be a great delight to us all to see 
her; but to me, who feel that the measure of 
my days cannot now be long, the prospect of her 
society feels an especial privilege. Yes, dear 

, 1 am convinced that I shall not recover, 
but I feel that it is better to depart and be with 
Christ. I think it is very uncertain whether I 
shall rally sufficiently to be able to return home; 
but remember, dear , if weshould not meet 
again on earth, there isa brighter, happier land, 
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where we may join in singing the praises of Him 
who hath loved us and given himself for us, 
and where our intercourse will be of an infinite- 
ly purer and more elevated kind than we could 
ever have attained here.”’ 

(To be continued.) 

INDIAN TRIBES. 

(Continued from page 528.) 
TUCKABATCHEE, July 11, 1854. 

Sir: The government day school at this place 
closed July 7, after a session of ten months, with 
28 scholars. The pupils have generally made com- 
mendable progress. No new studies were com- 
menced through the year. The classes in arith- 
metic and geography have gone through their 
text-books, and the classes in grammar and 
history were within a few pages of completing 
theirs. Arithmetic with Indian boys is a favorite 
study, and greater progress is therefore made in 
it than in anything else ; they are also very fond 
of writing, and it is not uncommon to see good 
specimens of penmanship by small scholars. 

Where the English language is not understood, 
the instructor labors under the greatest disadvan- 
tage in teaching geography, grammar, history, 
&c. It is of the utmost importance in teaching 
Indian youth, to induce them to speak English. 
It may be asked, how is this practicable if they 
do not understand it? But as there are generally 
some in all the schools who talk English very 
well, the others, if ambitious to acquire it, can 
soon do so. But their attachment to their own 
tongue is so great, that sometimes a teacher may 
labor for years with but little success. The con- 
sideration is, how can they be induced to speak 
English without coercion? Would it not be 
well for the chiefs in council to impress upon 
Indian youth the importance of acquiring and 
using the language in which their text-books are 
published, and a knowledge of which is rendered 
absolutely indispensable from their increasing 
intercourse with white people? Let it not be 
supposed that by making the English language 
the medium of communication, the children will 
grow up less national in their feelings or attach- 
ments. In proportion only as they understand 
English can the ‘instructor inculcate patriotism, 
advance them in their studies, and fit them for 
business. And so far as one instructor can cul- 
tivate national feeling in the hearts of the youth 
of this nation, I ever have done and will do all 
Tecan. I would have them patriots, and love no 
nation as well as their own. Some may deem 
the cultivation of national feeling in the hearts 
of the youth of this nation, from the relation 
they must ever sustain to the United States, as 
unwise ; but let their patriotism become ex- 
tinguished, they are degraded, and the chance 
of elevating them is small. 

I have felt, from the time of first teaching 
here, that the Indians much need a series of 
achool-books prepared by instructors who have 
long lived among them, adapted to their wants, 
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inculcating patriotism, teaching them their past 
history and present relations, and thus preparing 
them to understand all proposals that shall be 
made to them hereafter by our government, and, 
with enlightened minds, act as will be the best 
for their welfare. 

There has been no change during the scholastic 
year. Almost all the scholars have been at 
school two or more years. Some of the former 
scholars are now about grown, and are usefully 
employed in store on their own farms, and are, 
I can say, free from evil habits. From the be- 
ginning the school has been conducted as a mis- 
sion school, the Bible being a book of daily 
recitation, while each day the olosing exercise 
is, for each pupil that reads, to repeat a verse 
from memory. A. L. Hay. 

Col. W. H. Garner. 

Assury M. L. Scuoon, August 1, 1854. 

Sir: I respectfully submit to you my report 
of the Asbury M. L. school for the regular an- 
nual session, which closed on the 4th of July of 
this year. 

The entire number of children admitted during 
the session was one hundred and twelve—thirty- 
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avoided. Time, perhaps, may measurably correct 
it. But in this, also, we have had a gradual and 
steady change for the better. The school suf- 
fered less from it the last session than formerly. 

Miss R. J. Crawford and Miss M. I. Ish were 
the principal teachers, and had the general-over- 
sight of the girls out of school. The several 
branches of study pursued were spelling, reading, 
writing, mental and written arithmetic, English 
grammar, physiology, natural philosophy, and 
one small class in algebra. Some portion of the 
Seriptures was daily read in school, and a Sab- 
bath Bible-class and catechetical instruction 
were regularly attended to, with other Sabbath- 
school duties. We have sold and distributed 
through the school and otherwise, during the 
past year, about one hundred and fifty copies of 
Bibles and Testaments. 

Our farm is in good repair. We have two 
young men employed, who, with the boys, have 
tended about sixty acres in corn, which still 
promises a pretty fair yield, notwithstanding the 
long and severe drought. The farm is now 
pretty well supplied with teams, tools, Xe. The 


| wagon and blacksmith shops are again in ope- 


two over the required number, which is eighty. | ration, and promise favorably. 


This number, however, was mostly new scholars, 
many of whom did not remain long—some run- 
ning away, and others going home on a visit 
and not returning again, which is too often the 
case, especially with new scholars of the raw 
material. After making the neeessary deduc- 
tions for the above-named delinquencies, the 
average number in actual attendance for the first 
and second quarters ranged from eighty to 
ninety-five, in the third quarter from seventy to 
eighty, and closing the session with seventy-nine, 
showing an average of at least, for the year, the 
required number. 

The school, since its commencement, has un- 
dergone several changes, which time and expe- 
rience have suggested and made necessary. At 
first we admitted many large boys and girls, but 
soon found them quite unmanageable, and with 
but little disposition to study; so we have en- 
deavored to slip out of this blunder as easily as 
possible, retaining only those of this class that 
we could approve. A few, we believe, who did 
not sustain themselves well in the school, have 
since married and are doing well. Some others 
we cannot allude to so favorably—wish we could : 
still, so far as the matter of education is con- 
cerned, they have been benefitted, and I do not 
now know of one who may be said to be the 
worse for having been in school. That they 
would have been better without any education, 
we consider naked assertion of dangerous ten- 
dency. We have in the school quite a number 
of small boys and girls that promise well, and 
that are both industrious and studious. But 
even these are often thrown back much by too 
frequent and too long visits home and among 
their old associates—a drawback on us not easily 


Notwithstanding the school, in its progress, 
has had many difficulties to overcome, and much 
opposition to encounter from various sources, it 
has been gradually gaining ground, and now 
stands high in the estimation of the Indians and 
the friends of improvement generally. We see 
no good ground to doubt the success of the 
manual-labor plan, for most certainly it is the 
one best caloulated to meet the immediate wants 
of the Indians. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuos. B. Ruste, Superintendent. 
Col. W. H. Garrett, 
U. 8. Agent for Creek Indians. 


MUNGO PARK. 

Mungo Park, so celebrated for his extensive 
travels ingAfrica, and so lamented for his un- 
timely end, once lost his way in a dreary desert. 
Wearied with long travel, half famished through 
long abstinence, dispirited because ignorant of 
the path leading to human habitations, he sat 
down and longed for death. As he gazed upon 
the vast wilderness which surrounded him, and 
thought of the five hundred weary miles which 
lay between him and the abodes of civilized man, of 
the savage beasts and more savage men inhabit- 
ing the deserts, and of his own utter helplessness, 
despair rolled in dark and oppressive clouds 
over his subdued soul. But in that dark mo- 
ment his eye rested on some moss of extraordina- 
ry beauty, displaying all the vigor of healthy 
growth. Having a highly cultivated love of the 
beautiful in his nature, this modest plant arrested 
his attention, and, for a moment, threw a spell 
over his sad thoughts, diverting them from the 
sources of his despair to itself. He admired its 
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strange beauty ; he wondered at the Divine care 
which had nourished it to such perfection in that 
wild solitude, till he heard a voice in his inmost 
soul, saying : ‘‘ Can He whose wisdom cherished 
this moss be unconcerned for thee, a creature 
bearing his own image?” His heart answered 
its own question. He felt rebuked for his 
despondency. His confidence in God revived. 
New strength animated his exhausted frame, and, 
starting up, he resumed his journey, and happily 
anu the perils of the wilderness. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2, 1855. 

Maragiep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Middle River, 
Warren Co., Iowa, ELLwoop Smita to Canpace, 
daughter of Benjamin and Elizabeth P. Smith, 
both members of Three River Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—On the 7th ult., of pulmonary con- 
sumption, at the residence of her father, Hen 
Co. Ind., Hannan Cuamness, daughter of Josep 
and Susannah Chamness, aged 16 years—a mem- 
ber of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution will meet at West-town, on Fourth 
day the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

The Committee on Instraction meet on the pre- 
ceding evening at 74 o’clock, and the Visiting 
Committee assemble at the School on Seventh day 
afternoon the 2d of Sixth month. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philada., 5th mo. 26th—2t. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN TENNESSEE. 

The recent action of Friends in Tennessee on 
the subject of education presenting some fea- 
tures of interest, a short account of it may not 
be inappropriate for the columns of the Review. 

It appears from their statement that the 
Friends who originally settled in Tenngssee were 
mostly of the poorer class, but were generally 
enabled to become proprietors of small portions 
of land, which at that time was sold at a very 
low rate. Being shut up by high and rugged 
mountains on every side, and the rivers having a 
rapid descent, with no safe navigation, the faeili- 
ties for communication with other parts were 
very limited. Nearly all the value of their pro- 
ducts was consumed in the transport to a market, 
while the cost of imported articles was greatly 
increased. 

From these causes, their numbers soon dimin- 
ished by emigration. A few, however, remained, 
who believed they were called to a work in that 
almost isolated region, which was yet to be ac- 
complished, if they were faithful. As the minds 
of Friends thus became settled, and the feeling 
gathered strength that the Society would not be 
lost to Tennessee, their numbers began to in- 
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crease. Many valuable members were brought 
in by convincement, and at the present time, 
Newberry Monthly Meeting, held at Friendsville, 
in Blount county, Tennessee, is nearly, if not 

uite, twice as large as it was fifteen years ago. 

here is also an increasing desire on the part of 
others to become more intimately acquainted 
with the doctrines of Friends. 

These encouraging prospects, together with 
the sense of the great disadvantages the Society 
has sustained from the want of schools in which 
a good and religiously guarded education could 
be obtained, have led to the present movement. 

In the 12th mo. 1854, Newberry Monthly 
Meeting appointed a committee to endeavor to 
raise a school fund. In the following month, 
report was made that twenty-seven of their mem- 
bers had subscribed the sum of $2650, of which 
$2000 was recommended to be set aside as a 

rmanent fund, the interest to be used in reduc- 
ing the price of tuition for the children of 
Friends, and the remaining $650 to be applied 
towards the erection of school buildings. 

This sum will be entirely inadequate to the 
erection and fitting up of the proposed buildings, 
and they appeal to their friends more favorably 
circumstanced, for aid, having done all or nearly 
all they were able to do. 

Those Friends in and near Philadelphia who 
may desire to contribute to the fund for building 
me | fitting up the Friendsville Institute and 
Newberry Female School, may leave their sub- 
scriptions with Dr. T. E. Beesly, N. W. corner 
of 10th and Arch streets. Those who desire to 
send them direct to the Trustees, may address 
them to the care of David Morgan, Friendsville, 
Tennessee. 


There is a colored boy at work in the foundry 
of Mr. Norris, in Philadelphia, who, with a 
common jack-knife, cut a model of a steamboat, 
and painted its name upon the side, without 
being able to read it afterward. Some gentlemen 
interested themselves in the young genius, and 
he was about to be sent to Manchester, England, 
to learn the trade of a machinist, when his case 
attracted the attention of Mr. Norris, who, de- 
spite the opposition of the men in his employ, 
nobly gave him a place in his foundry, and the 
lad, notwithstanding that the men refused to 
show him how to do anything, is rapidly becoming 
a skilful workman. 

Mr. Meakin, a colored man, who learnt his 
trade at the South, is now in the Novelty Works. 
He only obtained the situation by sheer accident, 
and the white men struck as soon as he was in- 
troduced into the workshop, and refused to 
work with him. Only the firmness of Mr. 
Allen, who discharged them one and all, over- 
came the prejudice. This isa sample of the 
ease with which colored mechanics can overcome 
prejudice and get ahead in this country.—£z- 
change Paper. 
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For Friends’ Review. 

Tue Scnoot Frienp—Fourth Book. Reading 
Exercises, for the use of schools. By B. C. 
Hoss, Principal of Friends’ School, Annapo- 
lis, (Indiana. ) 

Few books make deeper impressions than those 
used for reading books in our schools. The time 
which is occupied while dwelling upon each 
sentence, the analysis of it, so essential to cor- 
rect teaching, and the frequent repetition, fasten 
the words upon the memory. Perhaps, in the 
great majority of schools, these processes go on 
within the hearing of all the pupils, and 
whether they will or not, however occupied with 
other studies, more or less of what is read passes 
into the minds of most of them. Who of us that 
were favored to be taught reading before Lind- 
ley Murray’s books had been driven from our 
schools by bad taste and bad printing, has not 


some sounding but pregnant sentence of John-/| familiarize young 
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consulted; some passages from the English 
classic writers are retained, and many selections 
from the better class of modern essayists and 
poets give interest to the volume. That the 
work is well adapted to teach the art of reading, 
that in doing this it will tend to develope the 
faculties of the mind as well as the organs of 
speech, that it will fasten on the memory much 
that is useful in practice, elevated in sentiment 
and pure in morals, improve the taste and culti- 
vate the affections, is praise which may be safely 
bestowed upon it, and upon few other compila- 
tions for the same purpose. In a few instances 
good taste does not seem to have been sufficient- 
ly attended to; “The Ragged Schools in London” 
might be read with instruction as a newspaper 
essay, but it contains specimens of the colloquial 
style of those who are the objects of the charity, 
which often repeated in the reading class may 
rsons with what they had 


son, some beautiful thought of Addison, clothed | better not know so intimately. One or two other 


in pure manly English, some simple pastoral of 
Collins, or touching description of Goldsmith, 
ever rising up, a testimony to the tenacity of the 
memory in early life? It is a great loss, this 
banishment of Murray’s reading books,—no 
modern compilations can take their place, at 
least in this country. Our passion for what is 
new and of native origin, our restless anxiety to 
be busy combating some evil rather than inculcat- 
ing great truths, prevent the older writers from 
holding their proper place in such selections. 
In our anxiety to be practical, we forget that no 
practice can be perfect which is not founded on 
principle, and therefore, we are in danger of 
wasting time in altering or repairing the super- 
structure when we had great need to be examin- 
ing the foundation. The classic writers of the 
elder English school, dealt more in thoughts and 
less in verbiage ; they were sometimes prolix, but 
seldom diffuse; analogous thoughts might be 
crowded into long sentences, but one or two 
ideas were not made to do service in a whole 
column of words. It was an incidental benefit 
of Murray’s admirable selections, that they made 
us familiar with passages from great writers 
whose works are now accessible to comparative- 
ly few. It is the evil of many modern compila- 
tions that they introduce the young to authors 
whose volumes might with advantage be in- 
accessible to all. 

The volume before us, originated in a desire 
to supply Friends’ schools with reading books 
which should be free from sentiments inconsist- 
ent with our religious principles, and yet “ adapt- 
ed to the educational wants” of the Society. 
Assuming that such works were needed, of 
which those engaged in the business of instruc- 
tion must be regarded as the best judges, the 
series of which this is the fourth and most ad- 
vanced, appears to be well calculated to answer 
the end proposed. The moral tone is unex- 
ceptionable ; variety in subject and style has been 





selections from newspapers or popular essays 
may have the effect to perpetuate certain vulgar- 
isms in expression, which ought to be discourag- 
ed. This is no uncommon fault in American 
writers who have obtained some celebrity. The 
children’s books of the Abbotts, useful and in- 
structive as they are, abound in colloquial ex- 
pressions, which reproduced in print and widely 
circulated among the young, are in danger of 
being grafted onto our American speech. “ Coon 
stories,” “arnt,” “wer'nt,” and many similar 
phrases, ought to be sedulously kept out of class 
books. The corruptions of our English speech 
which abound in the newspapers, have a suffi- 
cient tendency to lower the standard of taste ; let 
our schools at least be free from their intrusion, 
and let it never be forgotten, that there is a closer 
connection between corrupt speech and cortupt 
morals than is often supposed. 


The poetical selections are, in many instances, 
excellent. Bryant and Hemans and Sigourney 
furnish beautiful and thoughtful verse; a few 
passages from Milton, Gray and Cowper, serve 
to shew how thought was condensed in the elder 
time, and how genius felt it no degradation tostoop 
to the labor of polishing and pruning its noblest 
productions. Other selections are not so happily 
made. It is not the morality which isto be com- 
plained of, but the deficiency of thought, the 
want of reasonable proportion between the words 
and the ideas; in a few cases, as in “ We are 
passing,” “The grave of the year,” &c., this de- 
fect recalls the censure of the satirist, who main- 
tains that for some poets 


« One line for sense and one for rhyme 
Are quite sufficient at a time.”’ 


These defects in the work may be easily re- 
moved; and the estimable Editor will perhaps, 
in future editions, find some advantages from 
filling the places vacated by less gifted writers, 
with selections from the older poets, not includ- 
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ed.in Murray’s books, and from a few standard | 


writers of later date. 

Upon the whole the volumes under review 
must contribute efficient aid to the cause of 
education. They ought not to supersede “ The 
English Reader,” or “The Sequel,” but _ 
may be used advantageously in connection wit 
them ; and to promote this it may be desirable 
that this series should not include many of the 
passages contained in Murray’s reading books; 
the range of English literature is open for selec- 
tion, and few greater services can be rendered 
tu our young people than to make them familiar 
with its vast stores. 

We cannot close this article, without express- 
ing the hope that some united efforts will be 
made to restore the compilations of Lindley 
Murray to their proper place in our schools. 
The publication of such selections as those now 
noticed, may aid this by supplying some of the 
deficiencies which experience and progress have 
made manifest; another means would be the 
printing of good editions of these excellent books, 
the very discreditable copies which have been 
issued of latter year’, having much contributed 
to their disuse. We have great need to go back 
to the past ; our own times are too full of excite- 
ment to furnish the proper aliment for young 
minds. Let them be trained under the influ- 
ence of those who knew how to combine earnest- 
ness with self-restraint, and who never dreamed 
of sustaining a cause by the violation of a princi- 


ple. 


REPORT OF THE WEST-TOWN SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


To the Yearly Meeting :— 


In presenting their usual annual statement of 
the condition of the Boarding School at West- 
Town, the Committee entrusted with its manage- 
ment, feel that they have cause to acknowledge, 
with gratitude to the Preserver of men, the 
general good health with which the family has 
been favored; very few cases of serious disease 
having occurred during the past year. 

The School has been unusually large, averaging 
during the year ending Tenth month, 16th, 
1854, 227 pupils, of whom 115 were boys, and 
112 girls; and the admissions were 67 boys and 
75 girls. 

Owing to the large number of applications for 
admission, and the late period at which many of 


them were made, the children of some of the | 


members of our own Yearly Meeting could not 
be received; which the Committee regretted. 
To obviate this in future, it is requested that 


parents and others intending to send children to | 


West-Town, or to continue them in the School, 


may enter their names with the Treasurer or | 
Superintendent, at least as early as the Ist of | throughout the school building, the galleries, 
Third month, and Ist of Ninth month, in each | 


year; which will probably ensure theiradmission, 
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and give time for filling any vacancies which may 


remain, with pupils from more distant parts, it be- 
ing desirable that the School should be kept full. 

Inconvenience and loss having arisen, from 
the want of due observance by parents of chil- 
dren living out of the limits of our Yearly 
Meeting, of the rule which requires the quarterly 
pre-payment of the price of Board and Tuition, 
and also from the necessity of making advances 
for their clothing and other expenses, the Com- 
mittee have agreed that hereafter, the whole 
price of Board and Tuition of such pupils, for 
each session, must be paid in advance; and an 
additional sum of not less than $10 be deposited 
with the Superintendent, to meet contingent 
expenses. 

Probably at no former period has this valuable 
Seminary offered greater advantages for obtaining 
a guarded literary and religious education. The 
instruction is thorough and accurate, having 
especial reference to the most useful and practi- 
cal branches of knowledge; and care is taken 
that the children shall not slightly pass over 
their studies, without clearly understanding what 
they learn. The lectures on Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy are valuable and instructive. 
A powerful and complete Electrical Machine has 
been added to the Apparatus, and the experi- 
ments by which the different subjects are illus- 
trated, are highly interesting to the pupils. 

The course of studies embraces all the branches 
of a good English education ; including Survey- 
ing, Astronomy and other branches of Mathe- 
matics ; and careful instruction in the Latin and 
Greek Languages is given to such as wish it. 

A knowledge of the principles of our religious 
Society is imparted, by lessons in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in the approved writings of Friends, 
adapted to this object ; and there is also frequent 
vocal reading of religious works, calculated to 
illustrate and enforce them, and to promote piety 
and virtue. 

Where there is so large a number of scholars, 
and such variety in their talents and application, 
the advancement made must also vary. But the 
examinations held at the close of each session 
evince, on the part of the students generally, a 
commendable degree of industry and proficiency, 
and bear testimony to the assiduity and efficiency 
of the teachers. 

Meetings for Divine Worship have been regu- 
larly held on First and Fifth-days, in which the 
deportment of the children has been generally 
satisfactory. 

In the course of the past year, several impor- 
tant improvements have been made in and about 
the school premises. The apparatus for making 
gas from rosin has been completed, and is found 
to answer well; and the necessary pipes and 
fixtures for burning it, have been introduced 


and the nurseries, &c. The increased amount, 
and the safety of the light thus obtained, add 
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greatly to the comfort and convenience of the 
family, as well as tend to promote good order. 
Its use, thus far, has been very satisfactory, and 
will not, it is believed, increase the annual cost 
of lighting the premises. 

The irregularity with which the forcing-pump, 
for throwing up a supply of water, was worked, 
in consequence of its connexion with the saw 
and grist mill, occasioned it to be frequently out 
of order; and the small size of the supply pipe, 
still further diminished by the rust and the 
deposit which collected on the inside, ren- 
dered it difficult to procure a regular and adequate 
supply of water. As a new supply pipe was 
deemed necessary, it was concluded to erect a 
house and water-wheel, in a position about four 
hundred feet nearer to the school house, where 
the pump could be worked entirely separate from 
the mill. This has been done, and about four- 
teen hundred feet of three inch iron pipe laid, 
in nearly a straight line to the reservoir. Indig- 
ging for the foundation of the wheel-house, a 
copious spring of excellent water was found, from 
which an abundant supply is now thrown up to 
the school, with much less difficulty and inter- 
ruption than upon the former plan. The large | 


iron reservoir has been raised; so that water can 
now be conveyed from it to parts of the building 
which before could not be supplied. The ease 
and rapidity with which water can now be ob-| 
tained, is a great additional security in case of fire. | 


For the accommodation of the boys’ baths, a! 
brick building 64 by 20 feet has been erected on | 
the site of the former play-shed. It is divided 
into 20 apartments, each furnished with an iron 
bathing tub, supplied with hot and cold water, 
and the whole building is warmed and lighted. 
The arrangement is complete and commodious, 
and it is believed will prove valuable in promot- 
ing cleanliness and health. 

In order to furnish the boys with ample space 
for recreation during inclement weather, the shed 
has been extended eastward, so as to cover nearly 
as much ground as before the bath house was 
erected. Various other improvements have been 
made, contributing essentially to the convenience 
and welfare of the family; and the cost of the 
whole has been nearly defrayed by the voluntary 
contributions of Friends interested in the welfare 
of the Institution. 

A sum of money has also been contributed for 
fitting up, and increasing the Library. Some 
progress has been made in purchasing books, 
and as soon as the new cases are provided, it is 
intended to have the whole arranged and put in 
good order. 

The disbursements for family expenses have 
been $11,813 60; for salaries and wages $8,267 
77; incidental expenses $414 13; and for 
repairs and improvements $764 22—making a 
total of $21,259 72. There have been charged 
for board and tuition $18,186 62; for rents of 
tenements and saw and grist mills, and profits on 
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merchandise sold $918 23; amounting to $19, 


104 85; and leaving a deficieney of $2,154 87 
on the school account. ‘The income of the fund 
for general purposes was $960 69; and the net 
balance to the credit of the farm is $1,678 90, 
which with the appropriation of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, gives a credit on the general balance of 
$1,284 72. Beside the above charges, at thetime 
the account was made up, there had been paid on 
account of the buildings for the accommodation of 
the dairy and of the family having charge of it, 
$1,185 83; and there is still a considerable bal- 
ance due on this account. 

The present mode of conducting the farm 
continues to give satisfaction. The fertility of 
the soil is increasing, the fencing is in an im- 
proved condition, the meadow is being drained, 
and other improvements, calculated to increase 
its productiveness, have been made, the benefits 
of which the Committee believe will soon be felt. 
The gross profits of the concern for the year, 
were $2,794 44; out of which $317 06 were 
expended for guano and plaster; and $798 48, 
for ditching the meadow, fencing, &c.; leaving 
a net profit, afte? defraying these expenses, of 
$1,678 90. 

One of the old tenant houses being very much 
out of repair, and the farmer deeming it neces- 
sary that additional accommodations should be 
provided for working-men with families, the 
Committee after deliberate consideration, has 
consented to the erection of two small tenements ; 
the cost of which will probably be about $1,000. 
This outlay, and the cost of necessary repairs to 
the Infirmary, School House, and other buildings, 
which cannot with propriety be delayed much 
longer, will require considerable funds, and make 
the appropriation of the Yearly Meeting still 
necessary. 

It has long been the desire of the Committee, 
that as far as they can conveniently do so, parents 
and others should avoid visiting at the school on 
the First-day of the week. Such visits inter- 
rupt the quiet and order of the family, and are 
sometimes burdensome to the Friends who have 
the care of the farm house, as well as to their 
domestics ; obliging them to provide for the en- 
tertainment of visitors, when it seems only rea- 
sonable they should have the privilege of quietude 
and rest from the labors of the week. Such 
visits having been not unfrequent of latter time, 
the Committee is induced to call the attention 
of Friends again to the subject, in the hope that 
they will kindly co-operate in maintaining the 
regulation of the Institution in this respect. 

Impressed with the importance and responsi- 
bility of the trust devolving upon them, in the 
care and management of this Seminary, it is the 
concern of the Committee to conduct it with a 
steady reference to the objects which it was es- 
tablished to promote, and which can only be 
obtained by a constant recurrence to that reli. 
gious concern in which the Institution had its 
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origin. We believe the Divine blessing has 
rested upon it, and made the watchful Christian 
care exercised over the youth educated there, a 
lasting benefit to many ; and we fervently desire, 
that by a humble dependence upon the guidance 
of heavenly wisdom, and patient persevering 
endeavors, by example and precept, to imbue the 
youthful. mind with Christian principles, and 
train it to virtuous habits, as well as to store it 
with useful knowledge, this Institution may con- 
tinue to prove of permanent advantage to our 
beloved youth, and claim the favor and regard of 
Him who only can bless the labors bestowed. 

It being the usual time for making a new ap- 
pointment, the subject is mentioned for the con- 
sideration of the Yearly Meeting. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Committee, JosEPH ScaTTERGOOD, 

Clerk for the time. 


INDIAN TREATIES IN OREGON. 


The fertile valley of the Willamette river was 
the scene of some of the earliest and most success- 
ful of our attempts at colonizatéon on the Pacific. 
Before we had acquired California, or the gold 
had been discovered there, colonies of our hardy 
squatters braved all the perils of the then un- 
known western wilderness to seek a home in 
Oregon. At the breaking out of the gold fever, 
the Willamette valley had become a flourishing 
civilized settlement. In later times the Oregon 
settlers have experienced much difficulty with 
the Indian tribes, who are far more warlike and 
courageous than the aborigines of California. Itis, 
therefore, with much pleasure we learn that 
General Palmer, the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in Oregon, has negotiated a very im- 
— treaty for the extinguishment of the 

ndian title to all the lands in the Willamette 
valley, embracing an area of over seven and a 
half millions of acres, the cost of which to the 
government will probably be about three cents 
per acre. This treaty, however, provides a good 
home, and makes ample provision for the mainte- 
nance of the Indians. 

The Indians are to be permitted to oceupy 
such tracts within the limits of the country ceded, 
as may be designated by the superintendent, 
until a permanent home can be selected for them, 
and proper improvements made thereon, when 
they agree to vacate peaceably the ceded territory, 
and remove to their new homes, without further 
cost to the government than is provided for by 
the treaty. Annuities are to be granted to them, 
part of which must be paid in merchandize, 
clothing, etc., and part expended in farming 
operations, tools, schools, hospitals, mechanical 
establishments, and other appliances of civiliza- 
tion. The annuities are for twenty years, 
diminishing in amount, and a certain sum is to 
be expended in making improvements on their 
reserve, and for subsisting them the first year. 
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The treaty provides for securing to every Indian 
a right of ownership of the soil on which he re- 
sides, and also stipulates that the Indians shall 
be furnished for a limited period with one black- 
smith, one school teacher, one physician, and 
one superintendent of farming operations. All 
the bands are confederated by it, and with the 
exception of a few scattered families, all have 
agreed to it.—North American. 


THE NESTORIAN CHURCH. 


[The Rev.] D. Stoddard says:—“In the 
north of Persia, at the base of lofty mountains 
whose snows glitter in the sun, is a plain of 
great extent and uncommon beauty. This is the 
province of Oroomiah, the home of the Nestorian 
Christians. Let the reader stand with me on 
the flat-terraced roof of our mission-house on 
Mount Seir. Weare 1,000 feet above the plain, 
which lies stretched before us in all its beauty, 
forty miles in length, girt about with rugged 
mountains, dotted with hundreds of villages, 
verdant with foliage, and rejoicing in its thou- 
sand fields of golden grain. Beyond the plain 
is the lake of Oroomiah, studded with islands. 
Mounds of ashes, with a scanty soil on them, 
conspicuous in different parts of the plain, have 
been supposed to be the places where the sacred 
fire was ever kept burning, and where the Parsée 
priests bowed down in adoration to the rising 
sun. 

“The Nestorians are a people interesting from 
their language,—the Syriac,—closely akin to the 
Hebrew, and spoken many centuries before 
Christ,—a language nearly identical with what 
was commonly used in Palestine in the days of 
our Saviour, and the medium through which he 
conversed with his disciples, and instructed the 
people; and it was in this same language, that, 
in his dying agony, he cried with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘ Eloi! Eloi! lama sabachthani?’ ‘My 
God! my God ! why hast thou forsaken me?’ 

“The power of Mahomet hunted down the 
Nestorians like defenceless sheep, in the midst 
of their missionary enterprises. Presented with 
the dreadful alternative of ‘the Koran or the 
sword,’ they melted away at last like the snows 
of spring ; and for centuries they have been sunk 
in ignorance and superstition. The modern 
remnant of this ancient and venerable church 
consists of about 100,000 souls, nearly half of 
them residing in the plains of Oroomiah, and 
the rest scattered over the wild and rugged 
ranges of the Kurdish Mountains, the districts 
of Tekhoma and Tiyari. 

“They are a good-looking people, not having 
the peculiar physiognomy of the Jews, from 
whom, however, some consider them descended, 
— inquisitive, and unwearied in acquiring know- 
ledge. ‘We thank you,’ ‘We thank you,’ is 
uttered by many voices, after any religious 
teaching. In the midst of the deep corruption 
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of their church, they have been kept far nearer 
the Bible standard than the Romah-Catholic, 
Greek, or Armenian Churches. I never met 
with a Nestorian who denied the supreme 
authority of God’s word. Image and picture 
worship they hold in abhorrence, also auricular 
confession and priestly absolution. They have no 
mass or worship of the host. They do not re- 
fuse the cup to any communicant. They reject 
the doctrines of baptismal regeneration, of 
penance, and of purgatory, as unscriptural and 
wrong; and they are extremely liberal in 
their feelings towards all those with whom they 
are ‘one in Christ Jesus.’ They have always 
welcomed the American Brethren, and granted 
their churches to us for the preaching of the 
gospel. Mr. S., one of our number, was ordained | 
by us, in an old Nestorian church. Their own | 
organization is episcopal; yet bishops, priests, 
and deacons, all stood by, and witnessed this | 
ceremony with evident gratification. It must be 
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the table before my translators, they were struck 
mute with astonishment and rapture to see 
their language in print; and as soon as their 
recovery from surprise allowed them utterance, 
‘It is time to give glory to God!’ was their 
mutual exclamation, ‘now that we behold the 
commencement of printing books for our people.’” 

The entire Old Testament was published in 
1843, in ancient and modern Syriac, in parallel 
columns, by the American Bible Society. It 
forms a large quarto volume of more than 1,000 
pages. 

Dr. Perkins continues : “The influence of the 
Holy Scriptures on the pupils in our schools 
and training colleges, and on the scores and 
hundreds of adult Nestorians who are learning 
to read in our Sabbath schools, and at their 
humble homes, and through all these readers, 
on the mass of the people, is incalculable. 

“« Here, also, efforts have been made, by papal 
emissaries, to pervert the people; and they 


added, that, during our long residence here, we | offer the most serious obstacles we have to en- 
have labored with the sole okject of spreading | counter in our missionary labors. They denounce 
Bible-truth, and bringing the people back to a| the Holy Scriptures as ‘corrupt English books,’ 
humble, holy life, and have studiously avoided | and forbid their converts to read them. 
any mere sectarian efforts. French papists at Mosul, and at Elkoosh (the 
“Dr. Perkins, the pioneer of our mission, | venerable home of the prophet Nahum), have 
found this ancient church prostrate in the dust. | made many converts among the simple people, 
The people were grossly ignorant. They had no, who but too readily yield to their influence. 
In Dr. Layard’s account of his recent tour, we 
village.. All their books were-in manuscript, have avivid sketch of the Nestorian tribes, who 
and of course searce, and sold at a high price. are entrenched among the mountains of Assyria. 
Stealing was prevalent,—lying inwrought into; Soon after they had been put in possession of 
all their habits. They used to say, ‘ We all lie, | 2,000 copies of the four Gospels, by the British 
here. Do you think our business would prosper and Foreign Bible Society, in 1830, the Divine 
and we not lie?’ Wine circulated like water; | seed sprang up, and bore fruit to the glory of 
and with many features of orthodoxy, religion | God. The American missionaries say of these 
was a thing of form and outside show. Now’ tribes: “Many of the people appear like persons 
there are seventy village schools, and two semina- | awakened from a deep sleep, and are enquiring, 
ries for training up young men and women to | ‘ How is it that we have been kept so long in 
go forth and repair the wastes of many genera- | ignorance and self-delusion?’ To which enquiry 


schools, and not half-a-dozen readers in a whole 


tions. The sacred fire is kindled once more 
upon their venerable altars. The Holy Serip- 
tures are now happily completed in both the 
ancient and modern language of the Nestorians. 
The contents of their own rare, ancient, Syriac 
manuscripts have been returned to them ina 
printed form. Their own clergy have aided us 
in the translating of separate portions ; and I shall 
never forget their emotion when we had first 
translated the Lord’s Prayer. The Nestorian 
ecclesiastics who were with me, were interested 
and delighted above measure at the first sight of 
their language in a written form. They would 
read a line, and then laugh audibly with satisfac- 
tion. We copied many portions, on cards, of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society’s editions 
of the Scriptures in the ancient language, till 
the arrival of our press in 1840. 

“This was an event of great interest and joy. 
As I carried the proof-sheet of our first small 
book, composed of portions of the Scriptures, 
jnto my study for correction, and laid it upon 


their priests reply, ‘We ourselves have been 
dead in trespasses and sins, and our sin is greater 
than yours for having hidden the light from you 
so long.’””—London Friend. 


ATTORNEY'S EXPERIENCE IN DRINKING. 

One night I returned home after receiving my 
pay “‘in a pretty state.” My little daughter 
come bounding to me, and said, “Pa, will you 
give mother the money to buy me a hat? now 
do, I'll be a good girl, and 1 do want to go to 
church next Sunday with Emily Jones.”’ 

I tried to postpone the purchase until the 
next pay day, for the best reason; having paid 
some small bills, I had exhausted my finances. 
When the child was informed of my inability, 
she burst into tears, and reminded me that I had 
put her off from time to time, and said: “Pa, 
what do you do with all your money?” 

The simple question had haunted me for days; 
{ began to reflect upon the subject, and I could 
only answer to myself, rum. 
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I felt a degree of shame and regret that I can- 
not describe, and sincerely resolved, with God’s 
help, to conquer my depraved appetite. 

A year has since rolled away. I am a tetotaller; 
a better, healthier and happier man ; my home, 
though humble, is happy, and no child of mine 
asks in vain for food and raiment. 

I know well by sad experience what the rum 
drinker suffers in body and mind, and I know 
that no man is worthy of being entrusted to pro- 
tect the lives and property of his fellow citizens, 
who indulges in strong drink. One may be 
drunk for years, and not stagger or fall down in 
the gutter. I never used to think that I was 
drunk, but when I reflect upon my acts as an 
officer, I am astonished, and know my former 
unfitness. 

I feel like one who has morally triumphed 
over his greatest enemy, and thank God from the 
depth of my heart that He has given me strength 
to conquer.— Greensborough Messenger. 


Extract of a letter from Thomas H. Benton, on 
an Indian war, dated Washington, April 15th, | 
1855. 


« My business now is with the new Indian war | 
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present ? and what effect the proposed Indian 


war would have upon it? They directed their 
clerks to make out from their books their answer 
to the first inquiry, and gave it to me, which I 
have in writing with me now—$370,000. The 
state of their trade at present was the same as 
it has always been, with the exception of the 
articles prohibited by the United States officers, 
peaceful and prosperous, and that they had suf- 
fered no losses, except some $12,000 at the time 
of the bloodshed at Fort Laramie. The effect 
of the war upon their trade, they said, would be 
to paralyze all the capital invested, to stop their 
operations, and bring great losses upon them, 
rendering six fortified establishments and three 
hundred men, now in the Indian country, a use- 
less and expensive incumbrance on their hands. 
This was the answer of Sarpy and Chouteau, 
the son, active partners of the firm, and best 
qualified to answer my questions. 

Now I give the answer of a smal] individual 
trader to the same question, Mr. Auguste Archam- 
bault,a ne emp! French) of twenty 
years’ standing, one of Fremont’s men, and to 
me personally known. He came to see me the 
day before I left St. Louis, and, in the course of 
conversation, told me that he was going out on 


on the Upper Missouri and the North Platte, and | q gmail trading expedition—four wagons, five 
of which war there is no existence, except in the | men and one boy, and about $4,000 of Indian 
imagination of our administration. I had staked | goods; and that he was going beyond Fort 
myself publicly on the non-existence of this | Laramie and up tothe Sweet Water river, which 


war, at the time it was so imposingly communi-| flows from the South Pass. I asked him if he 
cated to Congress, and I felt sure of what I! was not afraid of being killed and robbed by the 
said; but, wishing to verify my opinions, in my | Indians? He answered, not at all; that ‘they 
late visit to Missouri I made inquiries among the | were all peaceable ; and that he could go alone 
citizens, and especially among those best qualified | to every tribe; and actually took no more men 
to know the truth, most interested in knowing | with him than were necessary to drive his wagons. 
it, and bound under the peril of life and pro-| J pointed his attention to the military expedi- 
perty tomake nomistake—I mean the fur-traders, | tion; but he said he should not stop for it ; that 


of whom there are many in Missouri, and of the | pis wagons were gone, and he should go on im- 
first respectability, and with large capitals em- mediately. ‘The fact was, he did not believe it 
barked in the trade. 


: : | possible that the United States could make war 
They answered me with one voice that there upon peaceable Indians, and considered it certain 
Pla ” kt th ny ae Missoari oe | that the campaign would end with a harmless 
atte; that they had been carrying on their march. And this is the way in which this new 
trade as usual during the winter with the Sioux | Indian war is viewed at St. Louis, by those best 
and other tribes in that quarter, (except in the qualified to know the truth, most interested in 
articles prohibited by the United States officers, ) knowing it, and to be most damaged by a mis- 
and were now fitting out for the trade of the take in relation to it.” 
resent year without the least apprehension of | 
fndian hostilities. This is what they all told; 
me, from the largest companies, with their | HICKORY NUT OIL. 
hundreds of thousands permanently investedand| The Toledo Republican states that hickory 
hundreds of men employed, down to the indi-, nut oil, considered equal to the best lard or sperm 
as traders, yor gr Tey nm of a! - - wanes vm Sgr sare ae 
ew wagons and halfa dozen men. I will name | arren Kastbrook, of Dayton, Ohio. e 
one of a class. The firm of Chouteau’& Co. | oa oil remains in a fluid ale at a very low 
is as old (father and son) as the foundation of | temperature, and it does not “gum” like the 
St. Louis in 1764, always carrying on the trade | ordinary qualities of oil. It is used in very 
on a large scale, and still engaged in it as a per-! delicate machinery, and when properly refined 
manent pursuit. could be used by watehmakers. Mr. Eastbrook 
I asked them what amount they had now | believes that oil manufactured from the ordin 
invested ? what was the state of their trade at’ shell bark, and large swect hickory nut, will 
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come into general use for the table.— Scientific 
American. 


(*rom the Public Ledger.) 
DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 


A couple of evenings since, observing two 
young men passing along with fowling-pieces, 
and the next morning hearing the notes of a 
blue-bird from the trees in our yard, reminds me 
again to call on you, and papers throughout the 
country, for your earnest remonstrances against 
shooting them or destroying their eggs or nests ; 
and particularly all farmers, if not from taste, at 
least for their own interest, to rigidly join in 
suppressing it ; for even if they have no delight 
in hearing the song of the sparrow (chippy), the 
blue-bird, the robin, cat-bird, thrasher, oriole 
and blackbird, or seeing them flitting about the 
fruit-trees, or the beautiful redheaded wood- 
pecker dancing about their trunks, yet let them 
remember that the destruction of each and any 
one of these is a loss of at least a dollar out of 
their pockets. 

So great has the inroad on their numbers be- 
come, that a spring morning or day in the country, 
within forty or fifty miles of the city, is shorn of 
full half its charms. Few of the above birds 
are now to be seen; of some, not one in a day’s 
walk; while the flickor, blue jay, and those 
eminent repellers of insects, the sapsuckers, 
(wrongly so called,) woodpecker and king bird, 
have wholly disappeared. In ten years familiari- 
ty with the surrounding country, I do not re- 
member to have seen one of them that looked as 
if it was at home ; whereas, fifty years ago, when 
I was a schoolboy in Delaware county, they all 
abounded about every fence and field, and their 
nests in every copse and thicket. 

Now, what is the cause of this annihilation ? 
First—Simply, that some of them eat a few 
cherries, which they have earned five times over 
by destroying insects; and second, but worse, 
that almost every boy has his gun so soon as he 
is able to level one, with which he amuses him- 
self by killing them. When, as above stated, I 
was a schoolboy, there were but two guns in a 
circuit of three miles, (we knew them well) ; since 
then, in the same sections, I have seen a double- 
barrel to every male in the house, being six or seven. 
And further, when a city boy is allowed a few 
days or weeks in the country, his first care is to 
secure a gun, and he places his chief enjoyment in 
shooting birds, though now he obtains but little 
of it. There is not a birdon the farmers’ grounds 
that is not worth ten times its cost, apart from 
their ornament to the scene, except, perhaps, 
the hawk—even the slandered crow and black- 
bird. I have seen a farmer waylay and kill these 

roscribed victims, in the act of benefitting him, 

ecause they took also a grain or two of corn, and 
then have the reward of seeing it destroyed by 
the cut worm. 


Similar are the consequences in numerous 
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other respects. I have seen fine apple orchards 
entirely destroyed by a worm that attacked them 
under the bark after the wood-peckers were 
killed or driven off. Formerly there was asmall 
kind of cherry tree that bore a noble large fruit 
profusel _ abounding along the roadsides, 
ealled the Morello. As the birds disappeared, 
they were attacked by insects, and now none re- 
main. When the air used to teem with swallows, 
the flies were kept within bounds. They took 
to shooting them, to test or improve their skill, 
on the wings I have known hundreds to be 
thus shot in an hour or two, until they are now 
a rare sight in the vicinity of the city, and I 
have since seen cows tormented out of half their 
milk for inability to feed while battling with the 
flies, and butter at fifty cents the pound. Many 
a pound of cherries I have bought for two and 
three cents; now they range from ten to fifteen 
cents, and all other fruits in proportion, except, 
rhaps, strawberries. 

I think there is nothing more worthy the 
attention of Agricultural Societies than this very 
matter ; but it will not answer merely to get laws 
enacted, as some neighboring counties have; 
the farmers must strictly observe them them- 
selves, and enforce them on their fellows, as well as 
stick up a warning which is disregarded, because 
never prosecuted—for whoever heard of a person 
being fined for offending against them, or what 


magistrate can show an instance on his docket? 
Birps’ FRIEnp. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
“The fruit of the (Holy) Spirit is love,” &e. 

Though Cowper’s zeal, though Milton’s fire 
Inspir’d my glowing tongue; 

Though holier raptures waked my lyre, 
Than ever seraphs sung; 

Though faith, though knowledge from above, 
Mine ardent labors crowned, 

Did I not glow with Christian love, 
’Twere all but empty sound. 

Love suffers long—is just, sincere, 
Forgiving, slow to blame; 

Friend of the good, she grieves to hear 
An erring brother’s shame. 

Meek, holy, free from selfish zeal, 
To generous pity prone, 

She envies not another’s weal, 
Nor triumphs in her own. 

No evil, no suspicious thought, 
She harbors in her breast ; 

She tries us by the deeds we've wrought, 
And still believes the best. 

Love never fails; though knowledge cease, 
Though prophecies decay, 

Love, Christian love, shall still increase, 
Shall still extend her sway. 

British Friend. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival of the 
mail steamship America, at Halifax ov the 24th 
ult., Liverpool dates have been receiyed to the 
12th. 


It is now admitted by the English press, that 
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there is no ground to hope for a speedy peace, and , in Mexico. 


that no aid can be looked for from Austria. 


The insurgents had concentrated at 


Earl| Zamora, and Santa Anna had reached Morelia, on 


Grey has given notice in the House of Lords, of a| his march thither, when the insurgents succeeded 


motion for an address to the Queen, deploring the | 
failure of negotiations, and declaring it to be the 
opinion of parliament, that the proposals of Rus- 
sia were such as to afford & fair prospect of con- 
cluding a peace, by which all the original objects 
of the war might have been obtained, and all the 
advantages secured by the Allies which could be 
reasonably demanded from Russia. Lord Palmers- 
ton has evaded the question whether the Conferen- 
ces are finally broken off; but it is understood 
that the accredited representatives of all the 
Powers continue to reside at Vienna, and that 
negotiations can therefore be resumed at any time, 
should either Russia or the Allies be disposed to 
make fresh propositions. It is reported that 
Austria is on the point of declaring her complete 
neutrality, with that of the other German States. 

Affairs at Sebastopol continued in much the 
same position as atthe last previousaccounts. The 
Allies were making slow advances and had gained 
some trifling advantages; but their situation is 
considered extremely critical, as, in the event of 
their failing to capture Sebastopol, their retreat 
can be accomplished only by immense sacrifices. 
The Russians had made several sorties, but had 
been repelled with great loss. Four thousand 
Sardinian troops with their General, had arrived 
at Sebastopol. Redschid Pacha has been super- 
seded as Grand Vizier, by Mehemet Pacha. 

In the Baltic, the English fleet was working up 
towards Gothland, as the ice permitted. Three 
ships had left England to blockade the White 
Sea. 

Enetanpd.—The movement in favor of ad- 
ministration reform was gaining ground, and in- 
dignation meetings continued to be held. The 
bill removing the newspaper stamp had been 
passed. 

France —A new loan of 700,000,000 francs was 
under consideration by the Council of State. It 
has been discovered that Pianori, who attempted 
to assassinate Louis Napoleon, was connected 
with an insurrectionary plot, having its ramifica- 
tions throughout Europe. His execution has con- 
sequently been deferred in the hope that revela- 
tions may be obtained from him in regard to the 
conspirators and their plans. The French army 
is to be greatly increased. Two hundred thou- 


sand men are to be raised immediately for active 


service. Abd-el Kader has been granted per- 
mission to visit Paris during the Great Exhibition. 
PortueaL.—A contract had been made for lay- 


ing down the telegraph wires between Lisbon, | 


Badajos and Oporto. The King had been author- 
ized by the Chambers to resume his foreign tour 
until his majority. 

Russia.—The internal condition of Russia is 
represented as most deplorable. Commerce in 
the Baltic and Black Sea has been destroyed by 
the war, manufactures have ceased, and the 
laborers usually employed in agricuiture have 


been taken from their usual employment to con- | 


struct works for the defence of the country. 
Soutn America.—The war between Brazil and 
Paraguay remains in statu quo. The Brazilians 


| tion of Massachusetts have been adopted. 





have been the greatest sufferers in the combats 

that have taken place. The ijorce of Paraguay 
* 

Was sail to amount to 100,000 men. 


in separating the different portions of his army, 
which was marching in three divisions. The 
government cavalry had defeated a body of the 
revolutionists under Juana Janto. 

Cairornia.—The steamer George Law, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 24th ult., 
bringing San Francisco dates to the Ist. 

An interesting slave case has been decided at 
San José. The slave was taken to California, by 
his master, in 1849, before the adoption of the 
State Constitution, and has remained there since 
that time. After a hearing of the case, the slave 
was declared free under the laws of the State. 

A law levying a tax of $50 on every Chinaman 
arriving in the State, has been passed by the 
Legislature and signed by the Governor. The 
Legislature has decided to adjourn on the 7th ult. 

The U.8. Land Commision has rejected five 
claims held by José Y. Limantour, under alleged 
Mexican titles, for more than 1,000 square miles 
of land in different portions of the State. It is 
supposed that under the decision of these cases 
the similar claim of Limantour .to about 5,000 
acres within the limits of San Francisco, will be 
rejected. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The King, in his speech 
at the opening of the Legislature, strongly recom- 
mended the education of his subjects generally in 
the English language, expressing his tirm convic- 
tion that without this, their “ hope of intellectual 
progress and of meeting foreigners on terms of 
equality, is a false one.’”’ The King is said to be, 
himselt, an excellent English scholar. 

Domestic.—The Washington Union publishes a 
series of resolutions adopted by the members ot 
the Kansas Legislature, who have received certi- 
ficates from Gov. Reeder. ‘These resolutions 
declare that the majority of the Legislature to whom 
certificates have been granted alone have a right 
to decide upon contested elections, and that, upon 
this principle, said majority will disregard the sup- 
plementary elections, and admit the candidates to 
whom certificates were refused by the Governor 

A society to aid southern emigration to Kansas 
has been formed in Richmond, Va. 

A terrible whirlwind and tornado passed over 
Jefferson, Cook co. Ill., and places in the vicinity, 
on the 23d ult. In its course, it lifted up, bodily, 
a house and barn with their contents, hurling them 
again tothe ground and burying the inmates in 
the ruins. Of nine persons who were in the house, 
four were instantly killed and others injured 
beyond hope of recovery. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of Connecticut have passed the Senate of that 
State. The most important are those requiring all 
voters to be able to read, and striking out the word 
“white” in the qualification of electors. 

All the proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
They 
are, the choice of State officers by a plurality vote, 
the election of members of the Legislature by 
single districts, that of Secretary, Treasurer, Audi- 
tor and Attorney-General, by the people; the 
choice of county officers by a vote of the people; 
forbidding the appropriation of the public money 
to sectarian schovis ; and «hanging the time of the 
annual election, so as to make it come oa the same 


Mexico.—Auother insurrection has broken out’ day as the elecuou for President. 





